CRITICISM  IN AN  UNROMANTIC  AGE
To yow aboven every creature,
Sin that my lyf may no lenger dure.
Alias, the wo! alias, the peynes stronge,
That I for yow have suffred, and so longe 1
Alias, the deeth! alas, myn Emelye!
Alias, departyng of owe companye!
Alias, myn hertes quene! alias, my wyf!
Myn hertes lady, endere of my lyf!
What is this world? what asketh men to have?
Now with his love, now in his colde grave
Allone, withouten eny companye.
Farwel, my swete fo! myn Ernelye!
And softe tak me in your armes tweye,
For love of God, and herkneth what I seye.
Those eighteen lines Dryden improved to twenty-eight:
No language can express the smallest part
Of what I feel, and suffer in my heart,
For you, whom best I love and value most.
Chaucer's "woful spirit" has become, in Dryden,
"language5*. That change is but too symbolical of the
rest! Just as Dryden supposes, writing with the cleverness
of the head and not the wisdom of the heart, that "love
and value** means more than Chaucer's simple "love**.
But to your service I bequeath my ghost;
Which, from this mortal body when untied,
Unseen, unheard, shall hover at your side;
Nor fright you waking, nor your sleep offend,
But wait officious, and your steps attend.
Dryden has dressed up into a sort of spectral footman
that forlorn hope of the dying Arcite which Chaucer had
wisely left in a sad brevity, vague as the hope itself.
How I have loved, excuse my faltering tongue,
My spirit's feeble, and my pains are strong;
This I may say, I only grieve to die,
Because I lose my charming Emily,